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a completed novel, ‘*Kenelm Chillingly,’’ whicl 
was published after his death, and in which hi 
sought to indicate the social consequences of the 


profound political an | e ‘onomical ch inves un- 
dergone by England during thi preceding forty 
years. 

[t has been at times the fashion to depreciat 
Bulwer Lytton, and it is possible that of his 
tifty books-—-we should have mentioned that he 
was an essayist, as well as a poet, playwright 
and novelist—the greater part are destined to 


oblivion. 


But 


his 


drama 


**Richelieu’’ 


Sseenis 


likely to hold the stage far into the 


next cent- 


ury, his ‘ 


has become 


Last Days of 


Pompeii’’ 


almost a classic, and those 


f his novels which 


are devoted to a realistic depictm nt of English 
life in its more elevated social aspects will offer 
amine of precious materials to the future his- 
torian of the Victorian ’ 


ave. 
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CICERO pro doma sua. A few months ago I 
recited here a poem by Cameron Rogers. A 





poem Is not mir t is s, and | 
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However dull our lis may 
they ma ick perspect very 
nterested in beauty It is Nut . 
SVmbovol It is Det \“ Shiped il 
zation Save ir own Our interest 
isn't due to anything else, 
heredity 

But beauty is so rar hat it a | 
frightens before it allures Chat wl 
to the majority of us m not bea 
prettiness. It ‘puts usa is Wi 
home with it, or we w to be 

[t was my privil to encountet ( \ 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe, and it ed to1 hat 
she was the prettiest young gentlewoman whon 
I had seen for many a day Miss de Wolfe, as 
you are aware, is an actress; sl s the ideal 
invenu shi may o twenty-four r evel 
twenty-five, but she looks eigh wit] 
her and about her and around lhe t 
always an atmosphere of spring, a ul ‘ 
distant oases, the charm of the und li 
private life such attributes ar head 1 
stage the y are simply entran But M a 
Wolfe does not content herself w me! 
delighting Did she happen to be a lyt 
she would be a soprano dramatica; as it is sh 
has in her the fibers and instincts of a great 
tragedienne. Before her grace has ceased t 


few weeks since I made 
the subject of plagiarism. 
there has come to me a c 


here a few remarks on 


By the last post 
yy of the London 
[ tind, too, 


charm her ability will enthrall She has | 
a pupil of Bartet’ he is a disciple of Sardou’s 
Miss de Wolfe sto the best 1 le scl 





‘*Minstrel.”’ In it I find the poem. 
that I am the author. Isn’t that charming? 

There was a bit of verse which I found some 
where, which [ admired, which I wanted those 
who do me the honor to read this page to ad- 
mire too. I quoted it, and in the little intro- 
duction with which I provided it I expressed 
not alone my fullest appreciation of its merits, 
but I expressed, too, the hope that we should 
hear more from the gentleman by whom it was 
signed. I gave his nameinfull. I stated that 
[ did not know whether he was American or 
English, Irish or Scotch, but that whatever his 
nationality might be he was that rara avis, a 
real poet. Now the poem returns with my 
name attached. I don’t object in the least. I 
would give a red pippin, [ would give two, 
could I be generally regarded as capable of 
versification so exquisite. 

But when Mr. Rogers finds that loveliness of 
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hardt is old, Miss de Wolfe is 
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writers is Gyp. This lady, in private life the 
Comtesse de Quelque Chose, resides in Passy, a 
suburb of Paris, from which it was her delight 
ful habit to inundate Europe with her wit l 


for the re 


trifle 


use the past tense 
the wit 
however, made some 
these | know nothing better tl 
been put into English by K 
Zerega. It is called ‘* Bij 
subentitled ‘‘A Study in Pin 
worth reading, not alone be 
ingly told, but because Mrs 
tion is perfect. It is one « 
novels that have | 


has become a 
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y translated But 


his running about the world with my name 
tagged on, what will he say to me? Will he 
not have not only every reason but every 
rhyme to post me as a plagiarist? Incidents of 


this kind only 
be of believing ill of our neighbor. It 


oo 
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to show how chary we should 


was a 


It 
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one 
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the 


many 


that 


printers’ and binders’ hands 
The novelist of the day, or, 


day, for his vo 


have 


sullere 


rather, of 


drifted 


here, is 


wise legislation which excluded hearsay evi- 
dence. But this is moralizing. Permit me t 
cite a case. As it is not to the point there is 
less risk of its being wearisome. 

Prosper Merimee was a writer of whom one 
hears little here, but who was very well known 
abroad. During the reign of Napoleon IIL. he 
was a professional archzeologist, an historian 
salaried by the State, a mandarin of the Occi- 
dent—that is to say a member of the French 
Academy,.a Senator to boot, and at the imperial 
court the modern representative of the jester of 
the past. Though he wore no bells, his duty 
was nonetheless fo amuse. He wrote witty lit 
tle comedies which were performed by dukes 
and princesses, and to the empress he whispered 
anecdotes behind the fan. 

One day he brought to that lady a bundle of 
It was called ‘‘La Guzla.’”’ It was ex 
cellent, and he told her that he had translated 
it from the Illyrian. A little later he produced 
a volume of plays, also translations, which he 
said he had found when rummaging in the 
Escorial. They, too, were excellent, nervous 
in movement, highly dramatic, colorless in 
adjective, unburdened by an unnecessary word. 
Verse and plays were commented upon by spec- 
tacled erudites, and long articles were published 
on Illyrian meter and Spanish art. 


verse. 


his sleeve. 


Italian wh 
love 
cosmopolit 
Al hieved, 
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affairs mad 
an life. 
which was rapid an 


and 


rue expired in Europe before it 
(Gvabriel d’Annunzio, a young 
ems, romances, personal ma 


le an uproar in literary at 
The 


success 





was due to the fact that he pr 
the right time, at the 
wearving of the 
stoi, Ibsen and the rest 

In addition he had th or 


hour wl 


France a translator who was 1 
to be introduced to that vast 
tends from the Caucasus t 

de Vogue, the erudite bibli p 


stolevski’s cosmopolitan succe 


writers oT the 
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Of a traduce 
public which ex 
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hile to whom D 


188 was due 


p 
The first work of his which appeared in 
France was entitled ‘‘V’Intrus’’—the Intrude1 
It is his best, and so admirable is it that every 
thing else which he produced was read i t 
short time ago, when, as sucli things I t 
was discovered that he was merely put v 


scenes into new frames, that 


Merimee 


The verse and the plays were his own. 


meanwhile laughed in 


If my 


he Was repeuting 


memory is not at fault it was not until after his 
death that the deceit was discovered. The 
literary luggage of Mr. Cameron Rogers is 
rather light and my own is not much 
weighty, and it is a far call and a high one to 
hail the ghost of Merimee to assist us; but in 
provision of the end which awaits us all it is 
my duty to state in black and white that in this 
case there has been no deceit whatever. The 


more 


a tale that love is torture, reiterating heor 
of general forgiveness, and general ! y 
fresh ways of being dull Then he was droppe 
In view, however, of the fact that on | 
minor efforts—‘* Episcopo & Co.’’—has 
been produced here, coupled with the annour 
ment that the rest are to foll n examinatior 
of his doctrines 1s In order 
His literary ancesto Dostoievsk 4 
‘““TIntruder,’’ or, rather l’ Innocent 
called in Italian, might have been rned 
him. There is the same scrupulous 
the same regard r detail, tl im 
make the reader suffer Phere k in t 
veins of the character They real \ 


love and really agonize 
love and agonize with them. 
tion of art. 


As you read you 


It is the perfec 
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SW t si i} of peal nad l when it 
1 not hapy be the most atrociou But 
whate\ I ! Di there lt may | 
egved that Iwai Instance ire ¢ ptior 
to the gen Yet | illy there is 
ich th is a xception to any rule That 
which n the exception t e rule belo 
to anotl 
If thes } n ‘ be iccepted d’ \nnunzio 
propos hat love 1s a torture may be a 
cepted, too 
The th proposlil n which he Lua Vvance 
that sin shot I I viven Thi mothe! 
rehaic jdea old that it look quite hew 
\ short time ago moralists, on this subject 
were very dogmat They would not discus 
they « en 1. Recently, through that Rus 
Slan spl t of evan I it I which has drifted 
from Dostoievsky, a more lenient attitude bas 
been assumed, and it has been seriously que 


tioned whether we 
on sins which to-morrow we 
comuitt 


bis the ry d’Annunzio advances, and it 


seems to me very fa Krom weakness noth 
Ing ever come but compromise and egotism 
Forgiveness is meaningless unless it be granted 
by the austere. It is only the irreproachabl 
who have the right to be indulgent Irom any 
one else for veness Is Complalsanct when it 
loes not happen t compuhecity 

Lhe with lding of forgivel however, 


We have no 


adoes not predic ite condemnat a) 


right to condem! Kor that matter we should 
neither blame nor approve, we should observe 
But vo and a ince eh wte to a hot-blooded 
young Ital neer like d’Annu ind 
see how w lL are lo th thinkir 
t sten tavnatl Lirle t mad up of a 
procession of tragedie ind festivals It may 
be that le right n regard to himself. Kvery 
man bis own } At his age | remen 
ber writing 1 i I sness too, of Spi 
I i. that tl I t red in his lif onsisted in 
the fact t is none at all Tragedy, 
ha Its ad ! hose that suffer are not 
bored. Get | mortal row and see 
I Vv fast tl W hi t subside HS 

must, al the desire f Test i t you 
W | \ | Annu! i fsoeth had 
hat t | of lif provement; a 
is the im] yoes hand in hand wit! 
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ig | i I 7 
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VENEZUELA BOUNDARY QUESTION, 

IT is more than a month since any communication 
has passed between our government and that of Great 
Britain in regard to the Venezuela boundary dispute. 
It is expected, however, that important developments 
will occur this month. A settlement of the dispute is 
by no means imminent, and it is not true, as has been 
alleged, that Great Britain is making 
Venezuela. Much depends upon Mr. Chamberlain, who 
sailed from New York for England on September 30, 
though his desires in the matter are subject to the ap- 
proval of Lord Salisbury. The latter, the Foreign Office 
ofticials say, is hopeful that the arbitration question will 
be soon solved, but he is at present very much occupied 
with the Eastern question. 

The members of the Commission have returned to 
Washington, and Secretary Mallet-Prevost speaks in the 
highest terms of the attitude of the British government 
toward the commission, as shown in the treatment ac- 
corded to the experts, Professors Burr and De Haan, in 
London. Letters from these agents of the Commission 
show that in London they received the use of the private 
offices of the Secretary of State for the Colonies Joseph 
Chamberlain, during his visit to this country, and that 
all the original dccuments and maps in the possession of 
England were accessible to them for comparison and 
study. The ofticials of the Foreign Oftice accorded them 
every facility for examining the evidence on which the 
British case rested, and even the editors of the Blue 
Book were in constant attendance on them and assisted 
them in the minute comparisons which were regarded 
essential to an exhaustive knowledge of the main points 
of the contention. The two professors have returned to 
The Hague to verify and collate the original documents 
in the archives that affect the later phases of the ques- 
tion about the period of the Dutch transfer of sover- 
eignty to England, and if they complete their work. as 
they expect, this week, there appears to be no reason 
why the decision of the Commission should not be an- 
nounced in the President’s annual message to Congress 
on December 7. 

In the meantime, according to belated dispatches 
from British Guiana, the promise to maintain the status 
quo pending negotiations has again been violated by 
Great Britain in a manner that may call forth a protest 
from our government. The Colonial Legislature has 
authorized the construction of a railroad through terri- 
tory which Lord Salisbury has conceded to be of doubtful 
title along the line of the modified Schomburgk line and 
outside of the so-called settled districts to which England 
has denied the application of the arbitration principle. 
The proposed railroad will be laid along the right bank 
of the Kaituma River to the rich Barima gold fields, 
which have never been claimed by the colony until a few 
years ago. It was necessary to suspend the rules to 
enact the legislation, as the requisite time for its con- 
sideration had not elapsed. 

The Kaituma River flows north into the Barima fifty- 
five miles above the mouth of the latter, and it was 
pointed out that the railread would reduce the journey, 
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WILLIAM MORRIS 

which now consumes five or six days, to two or three 
hours. The bill was rushed through by its promoters 
notwithstanding the protest of some conservative mem 
bers that it was not clear to whom the concession was 
being granted or the exact location of the ling The 
only amendment that was secured provided that the 
Government could purchase the line after fifteen years 
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THE DEATH OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


WILLIAM Morris, poet, artist and social economist, 
died in London, Saturday, October 3. He was sixty-two 
years old and had won distinction in many and widely 
different fields. He was educated at Marlborough and 
Exeter College, Oxford, and it was while at Oxford 
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raghmore is a palatial abode. The white marble fountain 
in the grounds cost the sum of eighty thousand pound 
The tragic death of the y« father was a sad 
episode. It will be remembered he died by his own 
hand. The present Marchioness of Waterford, mo 
of the heir, is a daughter of present Duke of 
Beaufort 
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forms in spotless robes if they so desire. 
conduct is entirely an affair between them- 
selves, their seamstresses and their laundresses. 
And if the world refuses to oblige them by 
( ng to an end with the punctuality they had 
inticipated, other credulous folk of a less sensa 
tior t may find an object lesson in its di 














Mr. Wiliam W rf Astor had tled from a 
Kuropean watering-place to shun the storm of 
congratuiat eaking upon ] 1 because of 
his reported ‘‘engagement’’? to the Princess 
\ i l [ Wal : | h ive sel j m met a more 
i my hed and h red gentleman than 
Ma Astor; and possibly because he unites 
great pel al charm with huge wealth, this 
us Cont ing’ him has been set 
viloat. But if any one will pause rationally t 
nsider what such wild gossip means, its wild- 
3 [ think, become apparent in piercing 
I A r, in the firs place, is not 
natur las an English citizen, and nobody 
has al it he chooses to becom 
But even if | lb me one, a tremen- 
3 4 t of | would impede t 
irl ; 1 Is I i r England is 
| , once Ss i sa ( try f precet iit 
su 1 < W ol Americal reall 
Vu Vy pre l vails Let us sup 
} ait M Ast naturalized as a 
Brit ucht the ] l the Queen’s grand- 
‘ 2 r That he is not of royal blood would 
| real im] ! t, for the Mar s of 
Lor 1d the Earl of | were sul ts tl 
n when they er 1 int roval alliances 
' = supplies ott 
| I t emobde!l 
\ my | I 
tl ' ai o | mt t 
xpected t verthrow precedent by ele- 
\ y mt I 1 dukedom, which shi 
" | t shrink from doing It is tru 
1] | is he was then) tw 
rh Dp we when he wedd he 
| ss | \\ s ecedent d Lt not 
se pu s harshest vet Con 
\ W nt MAK 
in s husband a ike, and 


so to bestow upon him those inferior titles of 
marquis, earl and baron without which few 
kedoms, if any, to-day exist. Well, then 

t marriage would take place Let us imagin 
t the successtu $ tor has been made Duke 
Dundalk, Ma Middlesex and Earl or 
Baro! Brecknock He would certainly re- 
ve titles quite as imposing as these, and of 
rst hey would be hereditary. Conse- 
juen , the instant that he became Duke of 
Dundalk his eldest son (he has two sons, I be- 
ieve) would in courtesy be called Marquis of 
Middlesex, as heir to all his titles. But if th 
new duchess r H.R.H. the Duchess of Dun- 
dalk, as sl would now be styled) should chance 


to bear a son, he would hold the odd position of 


‘efixed to his name and 


yet of being simply called by courtesy Lord 
George or James or Charles. The Queen would 
not ennob him, for she has never ennobled 
ny of her grandchildren, and here precedent 


in raise warning finger. She did not 


Kife’s litthe daughters, 
ch dignity be conferred 
sister? But he 
not so very far from 
and much stranger things have 
Knglish history than that he 
should one day find a crown waiting him. 
(Against this possibility it is but natural that 
stringent ante-matrimonial measures would be 


would aga 
ennoble t 
and why sh 
upon the 

would stand, ne 
the 


he Duchess ot 
uld any 
that lady s 


erchneless 


the death of Prince Henry of Batten- 
eport gained currency that the Queen 
d daughter (the Prin- 
; Kent. But no such 
occurred, being against any 
‘creation’? of the sort. None of the Queen’s 
daughters had ever been so honored, and even 
the untimely and pathetic widowhood of Prin- 
cess Henry did not prove sufficient reason why 

it] her grandparents should be 
in her favor. Royal dukedoms are not 
flung away in England. They are given to the 
ind to nobody else. Even 
usually royal in the strictest 
Eleven Enghsh princes, for example, 
of Duke of York before Prince 
ol Wales recently received it. The 
* and ‘‘Albany’’ need 
though ‘‘Edinburgh’”’ 
were, if 1 mistake not, daring 
lenges to } and were probably 
given to the Princes Alfred and Arthur from 
of a purely modern political kind. No 
title is more hedged in by precedent than that 
of **Prince of Wales.’’ If the present heir 
apparent should die to-morrow the Duke o 
York could not succeed as ‘‘ Wales,’ nor coul 
his son, even before the Queen’s death mad 
him: king. There have been but sixteen real 
Princes of Wales since the year 1301, and of 
these only ten have reigned. The eldest son of 
a monarch born during his reign 
Prince of Wales by instant and inalienable 
birthright, and though his father were thrice 
an emperor and his mother thrice an empress, 
he could not otherwise presume so to call him- 
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iscussed., and 
‘Connaught”’ 


en recedent, 


mMmotlve 


becomes 
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An astronomer has recently stated that since 
there 


are no axial eccentricities of revolution 
with Murs, and that since his oceans and 
streams are nearly all dried up, this planet 
possesses no ‘*weather.”’ is skies are per- 
petually serene, and his climate does not 


change. At first thought this state of things 
ld seem ideally pleasant for the Martians. 
And yet few of us realize what large slices of 
our annual t umed in grumbling at 
our own terrestrial ws r. If it became always 
perfect how would our m logical growlers 


me are Col 





teorolog 
isure thus supplied them? 

gol to ‘‘do”’ anything, 
it ud over or clear up or 
grow warm, humid, cold, t mperate, what a 
be left in our daily con- 
of view we are tempted 

t thus benignly favored. 
. cruel deprivation that one 
another, should never b« 
‘It’s a fine day.’’? Com 





ither rain or snow or cl 


mighty vacuum w 


verse! From one p 





( h a greeting is here upon 
earth, it would of course sink into unpardonable 


depths of planet where fine days 
forever other hand, that pest 
f it is ‘Shot enough for 
rh for you”? would not go 
he could di t. Once, 


SfUST. 


+} 
rorevel ‘ 





summer had van- 








ished and the usual } rymose London } 
ber had set in, I used 1 bserve, whene\ 
went drippingly into a shop on | tl s} 
Strand, that the shopkeeper w 

me it was ‘‘a nasty day.’’ Naturally, being \ 
November and London, it was a nasty day, | up tl ! 
said to myself, and wonders \ the weather pr 


was referred to at all, why its rmal ~ t wil nD al 


ness’? was not taken for ger I So perhay I { l ; 

in Mars they go on paying pretty littl i] protector it el 

ments to the eternal smi r ti roverbending |] len to t te ft 

heaven. As the ! - i f 

land it would certainly be much 1 " \ \ 





than Li Hung Chang’s contin m of tl k 
asking ‘‘How old are you”’ every ! Phe i tl pt 
woman or child whom he meets in his r my ted 





tacular Western roamil 
, : 
n ? t ? ’ 
I Ter i | 
! \1 
th I \ ] 
not it j 1 ] 
n I re 
the | k f 
l ty i | 
fects ies | | 
Vill be pugi ! nay | 
PERILS OF BEING GUARDED ak Mak Gate rh ; 
Oll ( ° | V i 
Ir used to be said that we Americans knew ascribe to then { 
how to take care of urselves, and needed no Ommul 
protectors. In this respect we had tl idva eC! nt ‘ | 
tage over the effete East, who were so accus- power for the fun of exe 
tomed to being taken care of that, when by ltruist wou | | 
chance the protector happened to be absent, bear with N { ( 
they were sure to get hurt learn that t inifort mi t al 
American girls knew how to secure them- bestows autborit I " 
selves against the impertinences of the other presume upon thes t of ¢ cguard t] 


sex; duennas were superfluous, and the you 
ladies chaperoned themselves so effectively that would have en a pre I ( 
the strictest precautions of Spanish jealousy not g¢g m the f 1 | \ I 
were, comparatively, left at the post. There suffice | | 


were no fences along our railways, and the con- bis criminal n inder tl tect f ol int | 





sequence was that the wandering citizen never law an 


got run over, as he did in Europe whenever the will influer many who, honest hay fter 

railway patrol chanced to turn his head the are open to the nta ( rare the 

other way. The sense of perso temptatior f pear , f 
ity, in short, was so highly d minals 

Republic, that we were safer iveragt ! 





went through this world environed witha of rectitud \1 f 
body-guard. The absence of hired protection order to b nobstt I of t ther ] ( t 
protected us as nothing else could. public thoroughfar \ ! ‘ . 

That is what used to be sai but for son tribute for p \ A nd do th 
reason or another, we do not uv the same hours. P ly h ( h f 





flattering assertions now. civil guardian €K new fie t \ | | , 1 mad f 
Whether because of the pernicious example of There is a merchant who d not ruct ! but one would think 







Europe, or for some other reason, the wl ! ! , | 
flourishes to-day, and, on the oth ng ( ! ‘ rvant 
daughters seem to suffer more tha rw! } t ‘ { I t if 


to do from the depredations of the ma 
now against the law to walk on railway s, reported [here is a ! \ the | that le, and tth ! 
or to stand on the platform, and ye 
of persons are run over dally, Protectors of unles she ves the sul | | ! ! | ntl na tl 
all sorts have been 
we are more than ever victims of accident and is no time ar I { to 
attack. We have delegated to others the task magistrate to 1 ther. I t tectil wi 
of looking after our own personal welfare nd trate hi r does not ¢ I t t { tu 
although these guardians draw their salaries, Nn ; ‘ 
and have pulls, yet so far as the specific pur- the boys ( Ol HH 
poses for which they were created are co! \o 
cerned, they do not answer so well as we our- ence once said to 1 it 
selves did. with tl 

Perusing the pioneer annals of Oregon and believing 
Washington Territories, of California, of the He cited to 1 ! eri eads ther 


& In spite of whom the Dp lies rt, the ( r’ \ 1 ri 1 ! Tl ( ! 








Kimberley Diamond region, and the like, we honored in t nit fins 
find that although the individual enjoyed - had 

ceptional freedom in the pursuit of his ordina in 

and lawful affairs, yet order was kept very life ha { ’ 


strictly. These were communities of workers; in himself ; na 
whoever did not work was suspected; whoever th \lt 
interfered with others’ work was shot or kicked his advantage in s 
out. There was always a Vi 
in the background. There was no cod ition that of my fri the infere Sie 

of laws; a natural equity ruled which every find a rogue in ev ma BOY W NTO J 


1 Vigilance committer men n tf have 





one could instin tively recs nize Br | i met | | | 
speaking, crime, as hostile to the common wel- therw than rog 
fare, was punished; vice, as harmful only t Thus ry] 
the vicious person, was permitted. These were in the path of t 
healthy and prosy us communities, until the lo 
became more civilized and began to take better of id ne them t d 
care of themselves. ibsurd w 
The drawback t institut ra iss pu rn ¢ 
prot tors is twofold: 1 the first pla toi | ea it I 
clines the protect 1 | vy aside al blivati ni h r. i Luf 
protect himself: in the s nd ] it stin the fr 


lates the protectors t nvent, if th cannot nary pl 
find, reasons for activity. We ive heediess- Napol mors j 


hess oh one side, and on the other o 

















\ VENETIAN PROCESSION.— 


From photo by Photogranhi« 
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COLLIER VEEKLY. 
4 0 
} Perk 
rok his we )! musta 
H i kk I tl n 5s O 
i Isua K I Ist he {) 
Breen and e pr k:; he mak 
Mr Whvte-Joh: thate 
ry superior woman’ and that ‘ 
lhere i woman if you Ul exclaln 
‘| yppley, a young ic! lor ‘of the hities W th 
! il be D ily. ‘That Ss whe 
ntluence comes you may depend tt 
) ntluence It strikes e that I heard tl 
nel applied,’? he added—*‘yes, I rememb 
he told rie himseltl last Tai He has 
ng; it’s a wonder he didn't get it But 
W ildn’t take him against Mrs. Whyte-Johns 
o Whatever circumstance it was owing, 
tl vas no question i it W hyte-Johns 
having the appointment, and the world in the 
N rtpwest bi wed to the act ind ceas d if 
marvel 
L have uid the world in the Northwest, bu 
| permission to amend that statement witl 
n exception. \ year had me, and the ex 
ception sat down one day (or stood up—I am 
not certain wh i ¥' i ter It was 
ldressed to Sir J 1 Malvern (as is well 
vn, then Superint General of Indian 
Affairs), and read as { 
‘Victoria, May 1, 1880. 
“My DEAR SIR HN More than a veal and 
it half ago | applied to you for the post 
Indian Agent for Treaty Ten, and was promptly 
nformed that should t (vide yours of 
Oct., 13% Imagine my s prise then, 
wher month er it was given to another! 
I cannot see that there uld be any political 
reason for this, Si ton Whyte Johns being 
1 man of no power in the Province; and in 
view of my services to the party—not to speak 
of my career, as soldier, in the cause of the 
empire—I think 1 deserved better treatment at 


your 


urs 
iTely 
by the 


he 


ments to the Indians of Treaty Ten. It was 
nine o’clock in the eveni and, assisted by 
Mrs. Whyte-Johns, he was filling a leather 
valise with the bundles of new bills lying on 
the floor in his bedroom When the last pack 
ie had been put in, he closed the valise an 
locked it. Then he went to a sideboard in the 
room, drew out a decanter of Three Star, swa 
lowed a stiff horn, and sat dow1 

‘*Emma,”’ | uid, after a thoughtful silence. 
which he consumed in stuffing his pipe, ‘I’m 

ing to take y into ¢ lence. Did it eve 

I ke You as alt rane ) ld have 
cot this appointn t?”? 

She was like a t many more of tl best 
of women; she h | it faith in her hus 

nd. There was no man so clever as Single- 
tor none so honorable; he had been unfortu 

\ that was all. And everybody had faults; 
po laps he drank | le too much. In short, 

t ught him a reat deal better than he 
l Vv \ S ¢ | in any ye else did. 

n 


nal 


‘With kind regards to I 
and 


] 
Alf 


the 


ho 


» papers, he 
‘*RBelieve 


‘re Was Uy 
ym \\ hy te Jol 
the morning to make his second Annuity pay- 
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ady Malvern 
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ry 


ar Sir John, 
‘Faithfully yours, 


and 
ir John has Lot 
‘asles (from which, I 
een suffering), 


Ly dk 


notice 


““JOHN WHITE.’ 


y thousand dollars in Single 
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to start in 





t wor iS 
1 to hand 
it to them 
‘ll take t 

e estimat 
1 soil wit 
the room 
incredulous 


of 





w } S ! her paragon ol 
WI ey 1 o she ried ‘Single 
not meat : 

Never was more in earnest in my life. my 
de > he re} d, coolly, between the puft: of 
“1 l a. Emma!’’ he exclaimed, 
tl Wl down tl pipe ‘I’ve tried honesty, 
! 1 eve ‘ything, and it doesn’t prosper. No; 
I’ve made up my mind; I’m not going to grub 

longer!”’ 
She flung herself on the floor and clasped him 
about the knees ‘*Singleton, dear—think of 


our boy—of the stain!’’ she implored, while the 
tears rained down 

Nonsense, Emma. We'll go away from 
here; you can follow at once. He’s too young 
to understand now, and he need never know. 
Besides, with this money I can make more, and 
I can return it after a while.’’ 

‘And do you think nothing of your honor- 
of me?”’ she asked, draw ing herself up with fine 
scorn, like outraged majesty, and flashing her 
great eyes upon him. Then a sudden thought 
struck her, and she sank upon his knee. ‘‘ Dear 
Singleton! I know it has been hard for you in 
the past—and now, when things were looking 
so much brighter, it is harder again—but why 
this dreadful hurry? If you won’t be per 
suaded, sleep over it, at least, to-night. 
will go, wait until to-morrow night!’’ 





If you 


‘*Best not have told you at all,’’ he remarked, 
regarding her meditatively. ‘‘However, I’ve 
had a good many drinks to-day and I feel rather 
muddled. I think I’ll act on your advice and 
Better start with a clear head; [ll 
Come, Emma, my girl; 


go to bed. 
need all my wits. 
we'll go to bed.”’ 

He poured out another glass and drank it. 
Then she led him to the cot, and he stooped 
and kissed the little boy who lay sleeping inno- 
cently there, with his mother’s fair hair and 
blue eves. 

**D— it, Emma,”’ he said, not striving to hide 
the drop which glistened on his cheek, ‘‘it does 
seem too bad—but I’ll give him education and 
a start in life, anyhow.” 

It was one o’clock in the morning, and under 
the narcotic influence of numberless libations 
of Three Star, Singleton Whyte-Johns rested 
peacefully in his house in Monck Street, when 
a light knock broke upon the slumbers of the 
Receiver-General on James Avenue. He got 
up. grumbling considerably, when it was re- 
peate d, put on his clothes and came down and 
opened the door. A woman, wrapped in a long 
shawl, pale and with bright eyes, confronted 
him. It was Mrs. Singleton Whyte-Johns. 

“Oh, Mr. Mickel!—it’s you! I’m so glad 
no, thanks, I won’t come in. It’s so queer! Do 
you know, Singleton has never been agent at 
all? It’s another man; some clerical mistake 
at Ottawa. He just learned to-night; and he’s 
sick and couldn’t sleep, with so much money in 
the house (he got the payment money from you 


to-day, you know)—somebody might have 


stolen it’’—- she shuddered—‘when he wasn’t 
agent, you know. So I’ve just run over with 
‘Tg 


\ 


Next day Singleton Whyte-Johns turned over 
his oftice to Colonel John White, who, as any one 
may see by the Blue Books, made the payments 
in 1880 to the Indians of Treaty Ten. A month 
W hyte-Johns was 


later, however, Singleton 

ppointed to a clerkship in the Indian commis- 
sioner’s office; though Topley (who was a friend 
of the Receiver-General) told Stinger, contfi- 
dentially, with a knowing air, that he would 
her berth under Govern- 
to break stone—if it had 

He seemed to have vot 
as far as she was con- 


considered an excellent clerk, 
11 . . 
He has not yet given his 
start in life, but he is educating him. 
iis mother never wearies in ineulcating in 
her boy the principles of temperance, thrift and 
honesty—in urging him, in a word, in all 


steady and efficient. 
a 
1] 
i 


things, to emulate his father, in whom these 
qualities transcend the like in any other ma 


A WOULD-BE with determination commands 


respect, but the has-been who has lost his grip 


I s Iv ridi nd scorn. 

So many golden thoughts have fallen from 
the pens of the past that it seems that only 
thoughts of silver can drop from the pens of 
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On BER 15, 1896.) 
OVERHEARD. 
BY CHARLES GORDON ROGERS. 


THE Boy sat at the open window of his room, and in 
a reverie watched the stars that were large and lustrous 
in the dark velvety sky of the summer nig cht. \ capri- 
cious breeze languidly stirred the leaves above him and 
the white curtains at his window. The lights the 
city blazed and twinkled before him, and the murmur- 
ous sound of the distant voices of the thousands who 
were upon the avenues and in the parks and places of 
pleasure drifted musically to his ear. 

Presently some people upon the balcony 
began to talk, and the Boy heard his name. 
forward and listened. 

‘Listeners never hear good of themselves!"’ 
to himself, and for a moment he felt ashamed, and was 
about to turn away from the window. Then he heard 
another name spoken, and his heart beat quicker. He 
leaned noiselessly over the sill, holding his breath and 
listening intently. 

“It is really surprising that they allow it to go on,” 
said one voice—a woman's. 

“Perhaps they do not know,”’ 
—a man’s. 

‘That is what I fear. 
must know. is such a child!” 

‘Do you think she cares for him?’ asked the man. 

“Very possibly she does. Girls at that age are very 
impressionable; in the meantime her people ought to 
be told, if they do not know. The danger should 
averted.” 

The man laughed softly; it amused him to hear his 
companion talking with so much moral conscientious- 
ness, 


“Is it not 


of 


him 
leaned 


below 


He 


he said 


drawled another voice 


And yet it is absurd! They 


Besides she 


be 


love the girl?’ he 
ventured, as he lit a cigar and threw the burning match 
out upon the lawn. The Boy, leaning at his window 
above, watche d the spark dwindle and disappear 

‘‘Nonsense! A man of that sort does not fall in love 
with a ohild!* 


possible that he may 


“T met her once and did not consider her so very 
childish. She is quite young, but that is a fault that 
can be forgiven —sometimes. I thought her rather 


coquettish.”’ 

“Oh, that sort of hoydenish demureness passes for 
coquetry with some men!” sneered the woman. ‘Well, 
I'm sorry for the child; for at least he will render her 
very unhappy !”’ 

‘It is too bad,”’ said the man, and he smiled. ‘But 
what can we do? It is neither your business nor mine.”’ 
“Oh, yes, that is the selfish creed of all you men!”’ 

“It is the loophole by which we escape from getting 
ourselves into unnecessary trouble. Come, it is time to 
start.”’ Then the pair went down the steps—a well- 
dressed man and a stout, fashionably dressed woman 
past her youth. The Boy watched them as they passed 
slowly by in the glare of the electric light and into the 
heavy shadows of the avenue. 

So, then, Mabel and he were common talk! It made 
him furious to think of it. In what danger did Mabel 
stand? Had he unwittingly offered this woman, whom 
he scarcely knew, some slight that she sought to re- 
venge herself by slandering him? Or had she merely a 
vivid imagination, to put it politely, backed by an un- 
controllable tongue? And, moreover, was the solicitude 
real which this woman had expressed for Mable? 


“A man of that sort,’’ indeed! Of what sort, he 
would like to know. And Mabel ‘‘was such a child!”’ 
Why, he was only a year or two older than Mabel. She 


was eighteen, he twenty. Then suddenly a thought 
flashed across his brain, and he jumped up and paced 
in the 


the room, knocking up against the furniture 
half-darkness, and quite out of temper. 
It could not be. There could be no one else. They 


had been talking of him, of him. They had mentioned 
his name, and hers. It was absurd to think they had 
been talking of some one other than himself. Why, he 


might as well imagine they had been referring to an- 
other Mabel. There were several other Moores, cer- 
tainly, and a score of Mabels, but it was the height of 


jealous folly to suppose for one instant that they had 
been ee. of any one but himself. He sat down by 
the window again, and laughed softly to think he could 
have been so ieerdis unreasonable. 

But the doubt remained. 

He took from his pocket the letter Mabel had written 
him that day. The room was dark, but he did not re- 


quire light to recall what she had written. He knew 
every line of that note by heart, for it was written 


much more indelibly there. Involuntarily he repeated 
the gt in his brain. 

“My dear boy,”’ it ran, upon the pink and perfumed 
ER. he held in his hand. *‘‘Do se come to-night, as I 
am going out to spend a dull evening with some friends 
of mamma's. I know you will be disappointed, as I 
am: but [ have to go. A thousand thanks for your 
present; it beautiful, and of you! I shall 
wear it to-night and think of you. 

“With a kiss, 


is SO good 
au revoir. 
“DELLA.” 


Then he recalled the letter he had written her in re- 
turn, and which she must have received hours since—a 
long letter, overflowing with ardent sentences; for he 
had given a loose and passionately romantic rein to his 
He had written that letter from his heart; 
were made of stone she could not have 


sensations. 
and unless she 
read it unmoved. 

But that doubt lingered. He felt ill-at-ease, irritable. 
He must move about and center his thoughts upon other 
things until to-morrow, when he would see Mabel. He 
could not read, he would not be able to sleep if he went 
to bed. Besides, it was too early for that. The lights 
of the city glimmered and gleamed, and seemed invit- 
ing him thither. He would into the city and walk 
about until a desire for sleep and rest came. 

He hated the man and the woman whose idle 
had made him doubt. He wished he had not listened. 
Listeners never hear good of themselves, he repeated to 


go 


ur SSIP 


himself. He replaced Mabel’s note in his pocket, and 
his hand touched another bit of paper. He knew what 
it was—an I. O. U. from his brother given him that 
very day for a loan. He had not wished to take the 


paper, but his brother had forced it upon him; so now 
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the Boy, smiling, tore the I. O. I into little | 
slowly, as if deriving a pleasure m the action \ 
I. O. U.. a receipt, had, from his point of view, to 
much of business about it in the matter of a loan | 
tween two brothers. He knew his brother t well, 
So. throwing the now worthless 1. O. U. into a basket 
the Boy put on his hat and strolled into the city, mu 
ing as he went. 

It was eleven o'clock, and the Boy was turning his 
steps toward his lodgings when he stopped abruptly 
A carriage had drawn up before a fashionable restau 
rant and a man and woman stepped out rhe Boy, 
standing very still, watched them with burning eyes 
His hands had grown cold, and his heart was beating 
fast. The pair went into the rest: surant, and the Boy 
followed. The carriage remained at the door. 

There were several people at the marble tables in the 
long and brilliantly lighted room, eating and drinking 





chatting and laughing; among them the man and the 
woman who had talked upon the balcony; but the pair 
who had just left the carriage were not to be seen. The 


Boy was striving to appear calm, but his face was burn 
ing and his knees trembled. Then he heard a woman's 


laugh from one of the private screened compartments. 


The door of the next compartment was ajar; so he went 
in, and finding the little place vacant, sat down and 
mechanically rang and ordered a drink—‘‘a long drink, 
something with brandy in it,”’ he told the waiter He 


could hear the voices of the pair on the other side of the 
bamboo partition quite plainly. 


‘And who is your latest, Del? I mean, of course, 
your very latest, because I—’’ The speaker must have 
tinished his sentence with a glance 


The Boy gripped the table as he listened for the other 
voice. 


‘Don’t be absurd! Haven't you heard? Really? It 
seems too funny for anything. Don’t you know, really? 
The n I’m sure you would never gue ss!” 

“I’m not going to try. Who is he? 
“Oh, I don’t think I can tell you. Besides, it doesn’t 
amount to anything. ae mu woul In t be a bit jealous 

‘Do you wish me to be, Della?’ 

“You know you need never fear that. There! What 
will my hair look like? But, really, Jack, it is too 
funny for anything! I don’t think I’ve the face to tell 
you. But you know him.” 

, Tery possibly, Del. I know about every eligible 
man—they are few—and every ineligible man—they are 


numerous—in town. Who is he, what’s his name?’ 


“Oh, really, I can’t tell you, Jack! Now that I think 
of it, you mightn’t think it so very funny, after all.”’ 
“Now that you make me so curious, | must know. 
W hi at oe * name?’’ 
oe iy aie you guess. Let mesee! His first 
name in ot with H.”’ 
**Harry?”’ 
“First shot. Now don’t you know?”’ 
“I’m not a bit wiser. There are scores of Harrys. 
I have three cousins, a nephew and a young brother, 
for instance, called Harry. What are you smiling at? 
Is he very badly gone?” 
“Well, rather! What a question, Jack! You're 
not a bit complimentary. That’s the trouble, you see; 
he’s so very much in love, and so serious, he’s getting 


tedious.’ 
‘Am I getting tedious?” 
“Don’t be silly, Jack! If 
much you must expect me to amuse myself 
‘And so he is really badly smitten. Is he 


you will be out of town so 


innocent 


and inexperienced and all that sort of thing?” 

“Oh, just a boy, Jack!” 

“Poor little fellow!’ 

“Yes, indeed! Do you know, I feel almost sorry. 
And he writes such beautiful letters! He's quite clever. 
Let me see, I have one with me, 1 think. He wrote it 
to-day. I've hardly had time to read it through yet. I 


thought it might amuse you, so I picked it up when you 
came.”’ 


‘How considerate of you, Del—and cruel! What 
does he say?” 

‘Oh, no end of pretty things; and he means them, 
every one. 1 almost wish he didn’t. He’s so dreadfully 


in love! Isn’t it a pity? When he has gone through 


the mill and is perfectly hardened, he’! make a desper- 


ate flirt—like you, Jack. I’m afraid he’s ruining him- 
self ; his purse, you know. He’s very young. 

“He must be. 

“And not at all bad-looking. Do you know he’s a 
great deal like you, Jack. And he believes in me im 
plicitly. Really, Jack, I’m beginning to have a con 


science. But I haven't the heart to tell him.” 
‘Not while his money lasts. I can quite understand 














that. Did he give you that bracelet? It’s a beauty! He 
doesn’t spare anything.” 

‘Yes, and these roses! They are lovely. They cam: 
with the note. Poor Harry! Oh, I must really break it 
off! You know my sister Kate, of course—well, you’ve 
seen her. She goes out very little, you know. She’s very 
quiet, but she’s quite in love with Harry in her quiet 
way. But he is so blind he hasn’t the faintest idea, and 
Kate is too proud for anything. I think she has onl) 
spoken to him once, though of course if he knew it 
wouldn’t make any difference.” 

“Of course not. And Kate is really in love with 
him?” 

I'm positive she thinks of no one els« Now, if I 
were in her place, it would be perfectly romantic! Bu 
here is his letter: I want you to read it to me I don't 
know whether I ought to let you see it, but I'l risk it.’ 

“Risk it? What are you talking ge 

“Oh, goon! It's a terrible scrawl, isn’t it? 

“It was written under nervous pressure. But does it 
seem fair, Della? 

‘Oh, bother! I thought it would amuse you, or I 
wouldn't have brought it. Put all your soul into it, Jack 
for I'm sure he put his What are you staring at 
Read it aloud.” 

So this is his letter? baba » did put his soul into it 
Della. Poor lad! And you say Ki ite loves i 

“Why. what's the matter with vou? Why dor 
read it to me? I had only a chance to glance tl 
it. I know it isn’t copperplate, but it shouldn't | 
hard to read.”’ 

“No, it is very easy to read Della, I'm honestl 
sorry for this boy. should have had more heart. 

“Oh, don’t preach, Jack, for heaven’s sake! I might 
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ro! ! tine rospect 
| ¢ r I I | r father 
Pri Montene nj I i " 
rr, 
I eror W II. a t German pre 
t t ti t ru t distavor tl ( t 
I to Balm ind then to Fi é \ 
I r foresa le ‘ at. the ite 
to be Germ is not been al ti I 
I I ! | t ! t I t « Freder I t 
Decal la | ! ‘ Phoe1 
i I the a It tion, I her thant 
Fra ever before « rldly pr 
! y it pl I he ntime i\ il I I 
I I il strength 
\ i ! irrent Berl i lirmed by t 
ty tt . ( I it I (rre ntend to n 
ppeal to the Christians of Europe ! \r I i for 
‘ ft ' l ! I I ill the 
Mol I lan} n t! Cret 
News was received in ¢ t e on October 1 
{ { nAri nianr ‘ it \ I { t il t to 
take place, and that the threats uttered would be put it 
ecutior The Huntchakist party aver they have no 
knowledge of the matte! rhe Porte has entered int 
evotiation ith thet lutionary committee to obtain 
the cessation of the use of dynamite In return the 
Porte promises t anction the lection of the new 
\ enian Patriarch, and will grant a eneral amnesty 
to all the Armenian political prisoners, and will effect 
| needful reforms in the Asiatic pi r 
Factum non verbum leeds not words When the 
Porte effects these reforms and rants amnesty, and 
hen the Armenian Patriarch is elected really and 
truly, then we shall begin to belie the Unspeakable 
Turk, but not a minute soonet 
lhe new Shah of Persia will shortly visit Europe. Let 
us hope he will be less of a barbarian than his deceased 
father, and know how to behave himself with the man 
ners in vogue in Europe. These dusky potentates ought 
to be well coached and drilled by a corps of Competent 


lized Western 


teachers bDetore they are iet loose o1 


iety 
society 


The Negus Menelik of Abyssinia has not yet got ove 
the festivities of his 
n September 1 Whole round month was settled off for 
divarsion, We await the item 


ol which toot nace early 





President Kruger of the Transvaal has had his imag 
ination tired by a desire for foreign travel, so he’s con 
ing “right along”’ to do the rand tour of Europe, the 
British Isles, a no doubt dear Uncle Sam will come 


in for a visit yvage’’ to the Transvaal President 
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HAT Miss Georgia Cay van’s two years’ absence from 
our stage has in no way impaired her popularity was 
and enthusiasm of the audience 





evident from the size a 

wh issembled to welcome her on her debut as a star 
it | ner’s Theater Monday of last week. The house 
was filled to the ceiling, and the demonstrations of en 
thu sm were so evidently sincere as to leave no doubt 


that Miss Cavvan still retains her old place in the affe« 
tions of the New York publi Her first appearance was 


greeted with a storm of applause and every curtain 
brought many recalls The ushers and other attachés 
of the house were not in evidence during these demon 
strations, nor were their services needed. There was 
enough real appreciation to render their usually obtru 


sive attentions unnecessary 

In view of the fact that this was Miss Cayvan's first 
ippearance as the central figure of a production, it be 
hooves me to devote my attention primarily to her and 
play. ‘“‘Mary Pennington, 


is to be said, but it is of secondary im 




















x her long term of service as leading 
um Theater company Miss Cayvan 
alities as to establish beyond question 
the foremost actresses of our stage 
f a graceful presence, a sensitive tem 
extremely winning personality. Het 
countenance Is expre ve, her voice musical and of uw 
milly great compa und her bearing easy, dignified 
andl in « ry ianly She is one to command 
not vn her ability as an actress, but 
I i est rself as a woman: one to com 
, tion, not onlv of those qualities which bear 
rectly o1 er art. but f those nanv other grace il 
i which, while not apparently affecting her work 
have an undoubted influet in refining and perfectin 
All these qualities have been patent to Miss Cayvatr 
rel r vears They combined to secure for her a 
trong entele while she was simply a unit in the Ly 
eu organization, and now that they are emphasized 
t tot I f an individual attraction 
thev not but extend and strengthen her sway She 
} fered 1 nutior f either her power or her 
‘ iril her sence: Indeed, judging bv het 
THe of Marv Pennington and its etfect upor 
idience, botl ive Increased Her performance 
! bv t vw h we ha rned 
t ywil ah is never off the 
I n t ! I I ( the pl ‘ the 
\  « SINess t! I I mit n of 
sine \ self later, or in the subse lent 
e1 xles after the w n her ture had triumphed 
“ suffering f st f her earlier self 
Ss \ thi { t self ntained, | thor 
\ ' 
1 Vi Per not Spinster Mr. W. R. Walke 
| ‘ ? 
risk enough and most of the characters well drawn 
ind clearly outlined, but there are flaws. and some of 
ul ! ul far from trifling I theme is a refutation 





\ XVII. 3 

















t} iin { , ‘ ! nd it t be 

! ¢ that n the wl ior ha } ted | 
well I} pla I icts, the first and secor 

| hn ht, | think isly mbined in o1 

the ene id 1 1! nufact n Eng 

| Mary Penning has c ce, int 

bp sion of the paper mar ul of Pe 
! ton Brothers, established by her great-grandfathe1 
Having advanced ideas as to the limits of w man’s sphere 
ictivity, she employs none but women in the factory 
iing them the full amount of wages accorded t 
en. Then complications ensue. The women are un 
ible to perform the same amount of work as the men, 
the trade union is antagonized and a strike precipitated 
In the meantime she has been forced to take into part 

nership a young engineer who, after a little while, fa 
n love with het She, havi never realized that she 
had a heart. in a sentimental sense, neither notices nor 
returns the feeling, but proposes matrimony in a purely 
business spirit, in order to cement the commercial 
unior When the compact is effected her woman’s nat 
ure asserts itself, and she is ust realizing that she is in 
love when, through the machinations of a rival she is 
forced to break the eng t and dis ie part 
nership. Business calamities come thick ¢ ast, and 





she at last re zes the futility of her early theories 


\ 
reunion of the lovers and former partners is brought 
I 
l 


about | the firm of Pennington Brothers goes out « 
existence The comedy element in the play is furnishe: 





by two vouthful lovers, one an erudite miss, whom 
Mary has thorough] 
woman’s sphere, and the othe 


vy Inoculated with her theories as to 
thick-witted but well 


meaning youth, who struggles by diligent but hopeles 
application to his books to work his way to the esteem 
and thence to the affection of his blue-stockinged in 


amorata 

At times the dialogue is a trifle prosy and verbose, but 
not often. In the main it is bright and witty, and tells 
the story naturally and without effort. The situations 
in some cases, [ thought, were out of harmony, but in the 
more striking instances this seemed to be more the fault 
of circumstances than of the author. For instance, the 
situation at the end of the third act, where Mary cancels 
the partnership and the engagement, struck me as be- 
ing theatrical in the extreme. But this can hardly b 
laid at the author’s door. There was no other way out 
of the difficulty—it was Hobson’s choice with Mi 
Walkes. Had he avoided the difficulty there would have 
been no fourth act, the conclusion would have been lame 
and the play would have ended without demonstrating 
its purpose. The comedy scenes failed partly through 
Mr. Orrin Johnson's incapable performance of a good 
part, and partly through the fact that the character of 
Prudence Dering was so exaggerated by the author as 
to be utterly spoiled. True, the exquisite acting of Miss 
Mary Jerrold did much to mitigate its faults, but it 
could not hide them completel; The two chief char 
acters are well drawn and made judiciously prominent 
Mr. Fra Atherley, whose name, I confess, 
familiar to me, gave a manly, earnest presentation of 
Geotfrey Armstrong, the partner and lover, and Mr, 
George Woodward was genuinely amusing as a good 








s un 


natured, genial old gentleman, a deus ex machina. to 
whose good offices the final adjustment was due. Hap 
pily the conventional villain was absent, although hi 


substitute in the person of Lady Maitland, the jealou 


rival of Mary, was not much of an improvement. In 


the hands of Miss Anne Sutherland it was but Jittl 
lnproved 
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Theatrical nomenclature is decidedly misleading. 
The farce comedy" of to-day is not farce-comedy at 
all, but merely a succession of variet turns” strung te 


TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS. 
Here are two elegant sets of books. either 
of which you may choose as a Premium when 
renewing your Subseription to COoLLigEr’s 


WEEKLY. 
‘*THE WANDERING JEW,’’ 


With Dore Illustrations, 


rinted on fine paper w the best 
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WHAT CHEER By Clark Russel 
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Here is a wealth of the world’s best fictior It is 

i ided in your subscription to COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
These novels are all copy? ted in this country. and 
eing issued in our Fortr | ] rarv. thev w 

for $1.50 per copy In the next three months 

bers to COLLIER’S WEEKLY w rece itoa 


merely nominal cost $8.00 worth of books by the fore 
most living writers of fiction, this being the first presen 
these works to the American public. 
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ther on the veriest thread of a plot 


vaudeville Is out-and-out Varletv: 
“comic opera Is OLY a More pretentious 


form of extravaganza, and burlesque, 





so called, seldom burlesques 
A case in point is that of “Lost, Straved 
or Stolen the Fifth Avenue Theater 
lescribed on the bill isa 





This piece 
“comedy, with music, 


tion is misleading It is farce, pure 











and simple very situation from start 
to finish is laughable in the extreme, but 
it is the broad, mirth-provol itmos 
phere of farce rather than the subtle air 


of comedy that prevails throughout the 
piece. And it is most excellent f r 
resistibly funny and full of situations that 
compel the most uproat 
complications which are 
sustain the interest and stimulate the fun 
would not bear the closest scrutiny ; while 
they are barely within the limits o 
sibility they are far beyond the bounds of 
probability. But who ever thinks of ex 
amining faree in the cold light of reason? 
iter 


employed to 


DOs 





Its avowed obj ct is to prove ke 
and so long as it attains its end by purely 
legitimate means and without resorting to 
vulgarity it is worthy of commendation 
Such a piece is ‘‘Lost, Strayed or Stolen 
and it is affectation on the part of its 
authors and projectors to bill it as ‘‘a 
comedy, with music They have notl 
ing to be ashamed of and would lose noth 
ing by calling a spade a spade 

The center of interest in this merry 
farce isa baby. Papa Bidart is celebrat 
ing the advent of this interesting infant 
his first-born—and has made elaborate 
preparations for the christening. There 
has been a triangular argument as to the 
choice of a godfather, the other parties 
to the controversy being his wife and his 
mother-in-law. The result is that each, 
unknown to the others, invites a different 
friend to ofticiate, and in the first act this 
trio of expectant sponsors is brought to 
gether. In the meantime the nurse has 
taken the baby out and returns to an 
nounce that she has lost him. Then the 
fun commences in earnest. The father 
and the trio of godfathers start in search 
of the infant, and their adventures occupy 
the greater part of the next three acts. 
The second act finds them in the barracks 
of the Twenty-second Regiment, where 
many and various mishaps befall them, 
and where one of the godfathers falls 
the wayside and is forcibly withdrawn 
from the chase. The scene of the third 
act is the boudoir of a comic opera prima 
donna, where the searching party becomes 
involved with a jealous Cuban admirer of 
the fair singer, another of the godfathers 
falling into his hands with disastrous re 
sults. The last act tinds the remnants of the 
party in the Gardens of the Luxembou 
Here the last of the 
grief and is joined by his companions in 
misery. But in the meantime the baby 
has been foun , and despite their bruised 
and battered condition the discomfited 
parent and his partne rs in the search join 
in the general rejoicing. 

The play is from the French, freely ren- 
dered into English by J. Cheever Good 
win, with music by Woolson Morse. The 
adapter has done well in preserving, as far 
as possible, the French atmosphere of the 
piece and making no effort to localize it 
There are no offensive topical songs, no 
vulgar ‘‘gags,”’ no local allusions. The 
characters never step out of the picture 
and never resort to other than purely 
legitimate methods of fun-making. The 
burden of the piece rests chiefly on the 
shoulders of Louis Harrison, M. A. Ken- 
nedy, Joseph Herbert and Claude Brooke 

Mr. Harrison as Bidart and the others 
as the three godfathers The farce is 
written in a vein that is well adapted to 
the methods of these comedians, and they 
take advantage of all their opportunities 
Mr. Henry Bergman, as a jealous Cuban 
furnished an admirable bit of character in 
the third act. The piece is well mounted, 
the chorus 1s well trained and pleasing 
to the eve and ear alike, and the produc- 
tion gives evidence of careful prepara 
tion. It deserves a long and prosperous 
run. 





godfathers comes to 
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Perpetual —_ seems to be the lot of 
Rice's Evangeline.’ Its twenty-odd 
years of life ond publicity seem to sit 
lightly upon it and its prodigal display of 
femininitv—for that is its chief strength 

Its i ! 





—seems to have lost none o 
iveness. I have always cousidered it an 
act of vandalism to burlesque this beauti- 
ful story, but evidently there are many 
not of my way of thinking The bur 
lesque as ‘it was presented at the Garden 
Theater is practically the same as of old 
A new topical song, that might do duty 
as a Re publ ican campaign ballad, and a 
few timely “gags’’ comprise all there 

ot nove lty in it. The intiquate i dialogue 


OPIUM AND MORPHINE “HABITS.” 





if you i friend ou oO M 
pl ut M { 
‘ ft er 
or ott ircotic: cure r uffer 
ing. Free trial; if not ied it costs you not 
ing Car M. D., 187 Race street, Cin- 





cinnati, Ohio 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S LONG REIG)» 


(UEEN VicTORIA has now the t 
listinction of being the oldest re ! 
vereign of Europ nd of " 
tained the longest re of any s p 
who has occupted the tish thro? rh 





latter distinction be 


lay, September 23, on wl 
luration of her reign passed the highest 








limit hitherto reached. Her grandfathe: 
George IIL... was on the throne ftifty-nine 
vears and ninety-five day ind until 1 

his was the longest reign in the history of 


the English nation, 

The cabled during which Queen \ 
toria has held the British scepter has beet 
one of remarkable progress, not « 
England but all over the world. It] 
been a period of great achievement it 
almost every branch of science, art and 
industry. Her reign marks an epoch in 
English history. She has seen twe n 
erations of her subjects grow up about 
her; she has seen her dominions increase 
and the power of the nation grow to 
extent never dreamed of by her pred 
sors; she has witnessed, both at home and 
abroad,changes of a most stupendous chat 





acte1 And it can be said of her that no 
British monarch has ever lent more dignity 
to the court over which she presides or in 
spired such fervent and sincere respect in 
the hearts of her subjects as she rhere 


Is no question as to the earnest 


sincerity of the wishes of her people 
her continuance in the exercise 
offices of her exalted station 





CYMBELINE”’ IN LONDON 


Sir Henry Irving’s latest Shakespearian 


production,if we may credit the opinions of 
the London papers,isa pronout lsuces 
Cymbeline” has been so little pia i 


of late that it has come to be looked upon 


by the general public as one of those play 
that have been relegated to the library, no 
longer to be considered as available for 
stage presentation. Sir Henry’s produ 
tion is said to be on the same scale of 
magnificence which always characterizes 


his work, and which we have learned t 
expect from him. Warm praise has bee 


accorded to Miss Terrv’s Imoget 


THE LIVING 
In our issue of Septe ! 
lished an illustration of the “‘living 
a feature of the Grand Army parade 
St. Paul, Minn. The letter press descrip 
| tion of the incident stated that it had ox 
curred in Minneapolis and the error wa 
not discovered until part of the editi 
had been printed. The mistake was im 
mediately corrected 
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THE WEEK AT HOME. 
COLONEL J. HENRY MAPLEs« t} t 
eran lnpressarlo has returned to thi 
country after three years’ absence It is 
more than ten years, however, sil | 
conducted an opera compa he H 
comes now as director of the New | 
perial Opera Company, Limited, an o1 
ganization devoted to the resu tatior 
tine old Italian repertoi . and conimet 
his season at the Acalemy of Music. Ne 
rk, this month. The colonel’s career 
operatic manager rs a pel L of 
forty-three yeal he appeared in t 
country first in 1875 1 } ] 
recently, ‘“‘produced altogether eight 
thousand two hundred operas, and I ha 
lirected three thousand five hundred cor 
rt Lengaged Patti in 1S¢ het 
sang for me at Covent Garden for t 
for four performance to se ror 
not I liked her Then I engaged her 
two hundred dollars a week, and el 
to sing six time rhe last time she sang 
under my management I pald her t 
thousand dollars a night I ints i 
thirtv-two American singers to Lond 
ind among the were Emma Al tt 
} Anna Louise Cat Clara Le Kel 


and a lot of other 
Dispatche from New Orleat tate that 
a revolution is brewing in Honduras and 
is liable to break out at any time The 
| revolutionists have been landing muni 


WEEKLY. 
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( hould re 3 
t me ve ~ 
f e will ha i 
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Minneapol t ~ | 
ind ‘‘Marbl { 
\inerican sq é t 
Mediterraneat 
Monsignor Mar papa 
bile t tot S l | 
Va present at the i nj i 
nass celebrate tl } 
predecessor, Cardinal Sat I 
vas celebrate n tl of St. A 
l 1! \ nyt na itte 
many d ruisl \ ' 
rouble is exp | ] i | 
r.. over th I t ( 
MeCurtair i { ( ‘ 
’ \ aq iil ‘ 
sent to the s} 
On the eve of t! I rture for Eur 
Lord and Lady Ru ere tert 
by the Cathohe Clut the city of Ne 
York, and Lord Ru iInanimou 
elected an honorar ember ot clu 
He is the first p n to be } 1 
The reception was the or of a bril 
liant gathering at the club Ls 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the wife 
George Parsons Lathrop, has unde1 
taken the work of caring for the poor of 


New York who suffer from cancer. and 





r tl purpose | | | 
i! 1 he siu i I [ tl 
work Mr Lathroy I f 
i newly formed purpose \ i 

t spr } | il nt l in the 
pour cat r pa nt f tl l md ae 
termined to d met for them She 
went to Dr. Bull for advice He told het 
the best thing she ould ¢ was to take a 
course of nursing at the Cancer Hospital 
at 106th street and Central Park West 
She went there wu June and sta | for 
three months, doing t rk of a Inst 
Her experience there only confirmed het 
n her purpose t I net ! for the 
irables There is an incurable ward 

tiie hospital it ti I t iff ent 

( ni if I for i th ip] r 
She theretore lecided t tart | for 
ul able n the yx mart +} eCity 

vhere patient ould rece | omfor 
oO necessal t thre I t be witl 
PASY reach of the frie Despite d 
couragement and ti contralr ‘ 
friends she has undertal the task SI] 
will, in the beginnit ive a dispensa 
t he onduct of ! he hh t! 
iss nee ofat ‘ ! 
fident of the ultin r her pl 
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STOVE POLISH 


MLTR makes your 


if; Pernice stove bright 
(EN 

LX ss ey) ) vith little 
“Se work. No 

XS o AA dirt, dust or 

Sarre es odor. Atall 


dealers’. 
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USE 


sum,  PUND'S 
Bruises, EXTRACT, 


ounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 


For 
Piles, 


Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 








nflammation, 
DEMAND POND S EXTRACT. 


Hemorrhages, accept wo susstiTutF 





THE ORIGINAL 


~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION 
Ani jeeman 


i 
Chewing Gum 





% Beeman Gnaenion i! Go. 
Mo. 111 Lake St., Cleveland, 0 


Pepsin "Ghewing ‘Cum. 
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Have the READERS 
’s Weekly any idea as to 


olti 
Colter 
and Trainmen it requires to haul the 


| OCOMOTI VES PRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAB 
sf 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


how many 


PAULL TO PORTLAND, mor 


nd '96, and then 


Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 


from ST. 


A fe far ane Tanriet 
@ OC, for our soOurist 


Daal 4 s5 ies 
Book, Wonderl you will know. 


° 
ven 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen'l Pass. 

















(Montreal), | 


8 e Congrevatior e Notre Dame 

is ‘ i her education 
A "i 1 ‘ t ‘ scquire a thoro h and practical knowledge 
sl M ly pe-writir and Stet raphy taug? wy 

rof r i at f many of the American Cler There is also 
I a an be a no ated the Convent. Reopens 

t i 4 
a THE LADY SUPERIOR, 





HE WONDERFUL PROGRESS | 


SOLID SILVER SING. 


a4 Cents od Mail. 
This ring we warrant step 
linge silve or 925. 1000 in 
It ur famous LEA AP 
§ k RING, wi ‘the 
i] Rs: beautifully 
vi a Bil ver “Ting 








SINGLE TAX : 


GO ry, etc da 

‘ yf paper i ing Ww ota reste ampstaken. 
Adress: LYNN & ‘co. | 
45 BOND STREET, NEW YORE | 








National Single Taxer 


i “ Ne or pan iph let 
IMPROVED ELASTIO TRUSS C0. 
820 Broadway, Cor. 12th &t., New York. 


207 Sykes Block, Minneapolis, Minn 





I sw We 








WEEKLY. 


The New Model 


Remin gton 


~ lypewriter. 


Matchless Construction. 
Unequaled Durability. 
Unrivaled Speed. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 











THINGS 
to make the 
THOUGHTLESS 
think. 











THAT THE RIDER 


of a 


eating Bicycle 


enjoys his trips more than other riders 
BECAUSE 
His wheel is lighter. 
The long chain gives easy move- 
ment, 
The polish of the bearings aids that 
glide — that easy glide — that 
pleases. 


CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. 


KEATING WHEEL C0., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


























SEE THAT CURVE 











Acme 
Toilet 
Soap 


For Absolute Purity it 


stands unequalled. 
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| Place your Ac 


In 


Collier's Weekly, 


and 


Ivertising 


It will pay. 


You have seen this notice 


and One Hundred Thousand 


will see your ad. 

| 

| For rates, etc. apply to 
B. WATSON, 


Advertising Manager, 


523 W. 13th St., N. Y. 





UNION PACIFIC 


} The Overland Rot 
2+ - Wort 
| THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
the Rout 
It is the Rout 
Will be 


a's Pictori al Line 


e in ’49! 
e To-day, and 
for All Time to Come! 


It was 





Train to the West 


Fastest 
« THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


The Only Train West of Missouri River Carrying 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 


CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO Daily 
\ 3 days from Chicago 


ir : + Di 
' | 2‘, days from Missouri River 





Pullman Palace Sleepers: Dining Cars; Free 
Reclining Chair Cars; Buffet Sn woking und Library 
Cars 

For tickets and full information call or address 
any Un mn Pacific ent ns Lomax, Gen. 


Pass. an I Ticket Agent, Omaha, Neb. 





In answering, please mention UCoLLIER’s WEEKLY. 





$5.00 IN COLD. 


.ssented to any person sending Five Sub- 
scriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Containing timely, int 
to subjects 
POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 
} HUMOROUS, 


Subscription stpaid, $4.0 


eresting matter relative 


» Po >a year. 


SEND 25c, Fxonricoy ot beast! 














Tr 4 we = engravi igMatures of prominent Demo 
s - . 
Those who use it once cratic statesmen, or history of Tammany Hall 
will have no other. TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
| 
Iry it It is sold by Druggists 
rywh m c reduced 15 Ibs. a 
e ) ; ais FAT! OLKS month; any one can 
m ake remedy at home Miss M 
Ainley, Suppl ark., suys *T Lost 60 Ibs 
and fee penton Nostarving. Nosick 
ness, Sample box, ete.,4c. HALLA& 
gIWO BEAUTIFUL PINS FREE Hie ox Wt St Loui, Mo, 
> -2 
pay . = - > . 
= IF you wish to preserve yout 
1 ‘Park Street, Altieboro, Mass. . ‘ cr ° > 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier's 





MEN: 


Taught to make Crayon Portraits in 


spare hours at 
pyrigh ee meth« Tt 


= eir moms ay | omen S he learn 
« my methc ill be furnished work me, by which 


EARN 98 TO S16 AWEEK. »2% 


. German A 


they 
= 





OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


Cured tn 10 to 20 Days. No Pa: 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON, OME 


ll a | 


| Weekly” publishing office for 


a binder which will hold 52 


f the Weekly 


| copies « 


523 W. 13th St., New York. 








